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The services provided to various demographic groups 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) were revieved to 
determine the extent to which disparities occur in the services 
provided to women and minorities, factors within the operation of 
local projects that contribute to such disparities, and efforts by 
states and the Department of Labor to monitor the services. 
Information showing the number of JTPA participants by demographic 
groups receiving each mode of service (classroom training, on-the-job 
training, or job search assistance) for high school graduates was 
provided by 16 states. Results of the study showed statistically 
significant disparities in the services provided to minorities, 
especially blacks. White participants were more likely than blacks to 
receive classroom or on-the-job training, whereas blacks were more 
likely to receive only job search assistance. Women received 
classroom training more often than men, but they were less likely to 
get training for jobs with higher wages. Factors contributing to 
disparities included the following: self-selection by participants? 
financial incentives in performance-based contracts? the lack of an 
independent and comprehensive participant assessment process? the 
lack of support services for some women and minorities? and the 
discriminatory actions of employers, with acquiescence by program 
staff. Monitoring activities by states and the Department of Labor 
were inadequate. Recommendations were made to eliminate racial and 
gender disparities in JTPA provision of services. (Appendixes include 
information on background and methodology, disparities in training 
for minorities and women, factors contributing to disparities, 
inadequate state and labor monitoring, and major contributors to the 
report.) (KC) 
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United States 

General Accountln|{ Office 

Washlnitton, D.C 20548 



Human Resources Division 

1V23P985 

September 20, 1991 

The Honorable John Conyers, Jr. 
Chairman, Legislation and 

National Security Subcommittei* 
Committee on Government Operations 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

As you rtHjuested, we reviewed the serviiH*s prov. J xl to various demo- 
graphic group^s under the Job Training Partnership Act (jtiw). Despite 
the large representation of women and racial and ethnic minorities in 
t he JTPA program, previous reports by us and others — such as the Chi- 
cago Urban League and the Women's Action Alliance — identified dispar- 
ities in the services provided to some women and minorities. Generally, 
these reports indicated that they were either less likely to receive occu- 
pational training or training they received was likely to be for lower 
wage jobs. 

Our efforts to determine the extent and pf»wible causes of disparities in 
the JTPA program focused on differences in treatment within individual 
s<*rvic"e delivery areas (sms). Specifically, we addresst*d thn*e topicfs: 

The exterl to which disparities <KCur in the services providt^l to women 
and minoriti?s; 

Factors within the operation of hK'ai projects that ctmtribute to such dis- 
parities; and 

Efforts by states and the Department of Lalx)r to monitor the sc^rvices 
providtxi to various demographic groups. 



The Job Training Partnership Act was enacted in 1982 to provide fed- 
eral funds for job training. Title 11 A, the largest single program under 
the act, currently provide about $ 1 .8 billion annually for job training 
for economically disadvantaged individuals, jtpa funds are distributed 
to states and local service delivery areas using a formula bas^ on the 
number of unemployed and eamomically disadvantaged people living in 
these areas. Although the number of individuals eligible for services 
imder title IIA Is estimated to range from 10 million to 39 million, only 
about a million piniple — or 3 to 10 percent of the eligible population — 
revive sc*rviit*s each year. 
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In each state, job training services are provided through sitas designated 
by state governors. The Department of Labor is responsible for overall 
administration of the .in»A program and providing broad policy guidance 
and program oversight. While states have considerable authority to 
establish policy for their sriAs, much of the d«:ision-making power for 
the operation <}f the jti»a program resides at the local level. 

Comparison of the racial, ethnic, and gender competition of jtpa partici- 
pants with that of the eligible population shows that the pn^ram has 
appropriate representations of minorities and women. In fact, blacks, 
the lai^est minority, have a slightly greater proportion among program 
participants, and Hispanics, the next largest minority, are proportion- 
ately represented. However, Labor's data is inadequate to assess the ser- 
vices received and the outcomes achieved by various demographic 
groups. In addition, questions have been raised that suggest that pro- 
gram data existing at the national level mask substantial variation 
across local programs. Therefore, it is critical that any assessment of 
service disparities in .iti»a focus on the siw level. 



SCODC Slid determine the extent of disparities in services provided to minorities 

_ Y/ J women under jtj'A, we focused our analysis at the sm level. We 

MCtflOuOlOgy requested that each state provide us information for each sm showing 

the number of jti'a participants by demographic group receiving each 
mode of «*rvice — classnjom training, on-the-^b training, or job search 
assistanct?. 

Only 16 states could provide this information in a usable format or 
without double taunting participants or services. While these 16 states 
are not a random sample, their 227 shas include a third of all siws and a 
third of all .itpa terminees. In addition, the demographic characteristics 
of pn>gram terminees' in our data were similar to thase of terminees 
from the overall jti'a program. We focused our analysis on adult high 
schix)! graduates because this enabled us to limit the effect of age and 
educational attainment differenc«i on the type of training participants 
received. 



A f jnigram trrmiiMT ls Noniniw who has <tiinpk't«l j>artin|»»J*:in in the JTPA pnigrain and is tnlher 
plait-d in a>>b or <»th<'r training, <«■ Ls ni» h>n^r activriy partii-iptiUiig in iht* prtigratn. 
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Wc used two appn>achi»s to identify disparities.^ First, we used three 
statistical tests to identify suas with disparities in the mtxic of service 
provided. These tests are commonly used by the Ekjual Employment 
Opportunity Conunission to identify situations that may warrant fur- 
ther investigation for possible violations of civil rights lav s. Our statis- 
tical analysis was limited to only those sdas that had sufficient numbers 
of participants receiving services to make the disparity analysis mean- 
ingful. Of the 227 shas for which we had data, 199 had sufficient num- 
ber of participants to meet our minimum criteria for at least some 
activities. However, the actual number of siiAs that met our criteria 
varied by service and ethnic group. 

The second approach we used to identify disparities involved the anal- 
ysis of specific occupations in which participants received classroom 
training. We analyzed classroom training in seven sn^s from five large 
metropolitan areas. While these seven sdas may not be representative of 
the entire .itta program, they provide an indication of the differences in 
services that minorities and women receive from some sriAs in the .itpa 
pnigram. It should be r^xignized, however, that the disparities identi- 
fied through either of these approaches do not mean that civil rights 
laws have been violated. Further investigation would be needed to 
determine whether there was discrimination. 

To identify practia»s that may amtribute to disparities, we conducted 
six gnnip discussions with .rrPA administrators and counselors in three 
metropolitan areas— Detroit, Los Angeles, and Washington, D.C. We also 
visited 1 1 siias in five large metropolitan areas—Chicago, Detn)it, Los 
Angeles. Philadelphia, and San Diego. (App. I contains a more extensive 
discussicmof our methodology.) 



Results in Brief I>epending on the mode f)f training analyzed—classroom training, m- 

the-job training, or job search assistance only— we found statistically 
significant disparities in the services provided to minorities in 20, 13, 
and 18 pera»nt of the sms analyzed. ' Most of these disparities affectc»d 



'A <!wf«in5y is (k-fitw^d its a stsilistirally signirumil difli'tfrnv in st-nuH's («ir njijiortuiiini-s) pw.uM 
lif a mtnonty KnrHip. wi< h as bhu J«. wIm-ii n»mpan«d with tin* miiM fHvontl KnHip TJm- m<»st favurttl 
Knm|i is dffHNil us urn- lhal nsrivi-s th«' highi>st qii;ility s»'rvMf> and a< hifVi-s th«- b«frt n-stilts 
fn-qiii-ntly mali-s or whiK- tiialcs 

*<>viTaIl. ;J4 iM'TivM of ihK' Sl>As m mir aJialysiH {«.7 of iht- 199 SlJAs wv wvn- ahh' to nnalya't h»ri a 
disparity in at l»«ast am tramins mixlt' r«»r at Irast on«' iihnii gnwp. Ifat aus«> >«)mr .SJWVfi imw dLsrwri 
iH-s HI mi>n« thaii nm- iraininj? ii«»df ur fur mm' than inw" tlhm gnmp. to amvt' at this in-nrtitaR*- w<- 
hiul to «-hminati> duiiWf <^cnlntin^{ of .S|>Af> witti mult jpl<' (iisparitifs 
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blai k partic ipants moro than Hispanic participants or other ctlinic 
gmups. White participants were more likely than blac ks to mtnve class- 
riK>m or on-the-job training, while blacks were nvon> likely to n^eive 
only job search assistance. Women more often nn-eived classrcH)m 
training than men. However, in some sdas women were less likely to get 
training for jobs with higher placement wagi^s. 

Several factors appear to contribute to disparitie't in sius— si»lf-selecticTn 
by participants; financial ini-entivt^s in perfonn*Jict»- based ct)ntracts; the 
lack of an independent and comprehensive participant assessment pn)- 
i-ess; the lack of support services for some women and minorities; and 
ihe discriminator>' actions of some employers imd the acquiescence of 
some SUA staff. 



Mcmitoring activities by stales and the lX»partment of I^btjr are inade- 
quate to identify and address disparities in the services pn>vidtHi by 
sn^s to minorities and women. Neither the states nor Labor maintain 
daUt on the services provided to demographic gn)Ups in a format that is 
rt>adily usable for detecting disparitii^s at the sda level. Sinee 1987, 
Ubor's Din'ctorate of Civil Rights has identifiwl disparities in U\ states, 
but as yet has not determintnl whether any civil rights violatitms have 
ixfurred. 



Disparities in Training 
for Minorities and 
Women 



Table 1: SDAs With Disparities Adversely 
Affecting Ethnic Qroups 



In 2t) iH^rcenl of the sii\s we analyzed, whit' part icipants were more 
likely than mintirities to rmnve classnnjm training. Similarly, in 13 ixt- 
ctnit of the si)AS white participants wen* more likely to receive (m-tht»-job 
training. In addition, in 18 pen-ent of the sdas we analyzed minorities 
were more likely to receive cmly job search assistamr. Although each 
form of training hiis its benefits, I^bor data show that participants 
receiving dassnnim training have a higher average placement wage 
upim completing training than do participants in on-the-job training. 
Those receiving only job search assistanii' have the lowest aver-ige 
placement wage. 





Ethnic group affected 


SDAs analyze 


SDAs wWi disparites 


Black 


187 


62 


Hispanic 


89 


6 


Asian F'acitic 


18 


2 


American Indian 


13 


4 
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While wo analy/.<i>d sdas for disparities affecting participants from four 
cthnit- groups, black, Hispanic, Asian Pacific, and American Indian, as 
shown in table 1 most of the disparities affected black participants. 

In three of the six si has* for which we analyzed individual participant 
records, we also found differences in the oiTupations for which black 
men and white men received classroom training. For these sms, black 
men in classroom training were more likely to be trained in occupations 
with a median placement wage of $5.75 or less, as figure 1 shows. White 
men were more likely to be trained in occupations with a median place- 
ment wage of $7.00 or more. In the other three suas, there were either no 
significant diffeivnces in the (xx-upations for which black men and white 
men were trained or black men were rnort* likely to rtveive training in 
tH'cupations with higher m<xiiiin placement wages. 



Figure 1: DisUibution of White Men and 
Black Men Receiving Classroom Training 
in Lower, Medium, and Higher Wage 
Occupations in Three SDAs With 
Olsparittes 
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Black M9n 



{\ni Ui}\ Ui\\t> ii sulth-u'ii! Hiitiil«T oi hUn U vn'n nx^Mvin^* 1as.sr<K>m training lofnahli* u^ to makv 
umi^ansims v% if ii whiH* mvn S^v a|>p 1! for datii *>n all mk MV\s m thin analysis 
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In one sda, 28 pcm-nt of thp black mm — t^ompami with only 7 pertimt 
of the white men — were trained as security guaifls with a median place- 
ment wage of $5.(H) an hour. However, at the same siv\, 31 percent of tne 
white men — compared with 8 percent of the black men — were trained 
in engineering and drafting with a median placement wage of more than 
$7. 50 an hour. These differences contributed to the disparity in the 
median placement wages btn ween white men ($(>.50 an hour) and black 
men ($5.50 an hour) in this si»A. 

Our analysis of gender disparities showed that women were more likely 
than men to rtn eive classrcKim training. However, in some sdas women 
were k»ss likely than white men to be trained for cxrcupations associated 
with higher plawment wagi»s. In four of the seven sdas in which we ana- 
lyzed the classroom training rweived by women, we found that, on 
average, 9 pc»rcent of the women — compared with 29 percent of the 
white men ' — wen* trained for cxxnipations that had a median placement 
wage of $7.00 an hour or more. (See app. 11 ft)r additional data and dis- 
cussion on service disparities. ) 

The di.sparity in the cK'CUpations for which women wen* trainwi was 
particularly significant for black women in these sdas. Black wc»men 
were less likely to receive dassnjom training in occupations with higher 
I)lacement wagt»s than white men and white women (mh* table 2). 

Tabte 2: Oistrtbution of White Men. White HHM^^^BBHBHHHHHl^^^H^HHHHHanHMH 

Wbmen, and Black Wtomen in Classroom sDA White men White women Black women 

Training for Occupations With Higher 3^0,^ ^2% 5% 

Placement Wbges ^ 59 19 10 

f 30 16 10 

C, 24 6 0 



Wi- iisttt whi!i< uii ii ;is out tn-ni hiniitk N-cauw ;«ii(Hi>i Ihc (••niHiMi's Inmi thi' 2-7 Sl>As ui <>iir aiiiii- 
ysiN, ijii-y hail U\v hijihi-sl jilati-uM'iii waRi' ArnirdinRlo KFXX'offn ial«<. cuntpanMUis «)f ifns iiiitim* 
sIhhi1(J lis*' Uh' iiHist fMV<»r<Hl fjnmp as tlii' U'ih htnark Taldi- II 7 nuilains mfoniialion on « htssnHitit 
irauiinj: in liighcr «a>;i' m-<'iipaU<>iis lor Ilii' ^M•Vl■n SDAj, hi our analysis its well as lor all nu'H aiul all 
wmutt 
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Factors Contributing 
to Disparities 



Self-Selection ''^^ officials told us that allowing partidpants to make choices about 

t heir own training fosters participant commitment and increases the 
likelihiHKi that the participant will successfully complete the training. 
While self-s^^lection can have a positive influence on participant commit- 
ment, .iTi*A officials also told us that participants often chose training for 
stereotypical jiibs such as women in clerical occupations. Some staff 
amnsel participants about other career options, while other siw staff 
lH4ieve it bi^st not to attempt to change participant choices. In many 
casi^s, the lack of i-arwr coim?^ling can result in participants selecting 
km (H'cupation with little knowltMlge of the training available for other 
(K'cupations. 



Financial Incentives financial incx»ntivc»s inherent in ix?rformance-based ixmtractjs used 

by many si )As also may cfmtribute to disparities in services provided to 
various demographic groups. The incentives in performance-based mix- 
trades can enanirage s*?rvice pn>viders to steer participants into low- 
risk, often stennrtypical training they proviCv leather than referring 
them to other training opportunities. In addition, the benchmarks used 
in jHTformanct^-bawl amtracts may create a disincentive for service 
providers to take on higher cost» higher risk training activities, such as 
training women for nontraditi«>nal jobs. U>cal jti'a administrators told 
us that bcH^ause bi^nchmarks frequently used in performance-based con- 
trac ts emphasize* quantity of plact*ment>i, servic*e providers are nf)t adi^ 
quately rewardi^d for thv additional risks asstxiated with providing 
higher risk training. 



Lacl< of IndepciUient Many contractt>rs also |H»rform their own outreach and participant 

Assessment assi^ssment , This gives these service providers further opporttmity to 

ste€T participants into training programs they offer. Some si>As do not 
rc^quire their service pnividers to tell participants about other training 
op}H)rtunities; as a result, many participants are made aware of only the 
training offered l)y that stTvice provider. In additicm, when the as5^*ss- 
nient pnHcss is i)otenlially biasetl by self-interest and not independent, 
contractors are more likely to us<' it to determine whether the applicant 
is likely to complete the training, rather than assessing w^hether the 
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training they offi^r is likely to iK^nefit the appHrant. sm officials in two 
nietnipi)Ulan ai^as told us that when c*<mtrattors perfcirm their ciwn 
assessments, 80 to 90 ^lem^nt of the participants n^cnntini by a serviei* 
provider reitnve training fnm\ that same service provider. 



Limited Suppt)rt Services 



Limited availability of suptxirt st*r\'iiT-s such as child cart^ and transpor- 
tation also can restrict part icipant options and contribute to disjmrititHi. 
AcTording to Iwal iTPa officials, in sdas that provide few support ser- 
vitvs, s€»gments of the population who have a greater niH*d for these stT- 
vict»s may be limitcnl in the training programs they can attend. For 
example, tw*o si^rvice providers told us they are reluctant to enn>ll 
WH>men who lack adequate provisions for child care into t mining for 
higher skilled iK^cupatttms when* more lengthy training would he 
n^uinxi. Simih;rly, thosi* with inadt*quate transportation may bi* limited 
to training options ciosc^ to their homes. This can bi^ a particularly signif- 
icant pri.bleni fi>r minoritii^ living in mmomically depn>sst^ an^as. 



Employer Discrimination 



DiscriminaUiry practices by scmie employers ami acquiescence by some 
ATVA staff in lliesc* practices als<} appear to bt* a>ntributing to disp^yities 
in the distributifjn of stTvicvs to women and minorities. In some casi»s, 
twployers asked ^ oimst^lors not to send them certain tyjx^s of partici- 
pants, such as blacks or w^imen. In other instancies, couaselors told us, 
while employers did not ask them to scri^en partici;iants impn^jxTly, 
M>me emplfjyers ctmsistently failiHl to hire the women or minohtic^s 
referred to them. 



Some counselors said they ris|Kinded to such discriminatK)r>'^ practices 
by refusing to work with those* employers in the future. However, other 
counselors told us that they fact* a dilemma when dtviding whether to 
{•nd a n*lationship with an employer who apjx^ars to be discriminating. 
They said they found it difficult to balanct* the niH»d to maintain ties 
with employers and their obligatiim to disc^ourage discrimination. Some 
coMUse^lors quest icmed whet her they had the right to deny op}>ortunitic*s 
for gcxKi jobs for some participants to protect the* civil rights of others. It 
should bv nott»ri that discriminatory practices by employtTs and ae quies- 
iviKv by j'lrA staff are violations ot civil rights law/ 
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State and Federal 
Monitoring 



Slate and finlvral munitoring activities are inadequate to identify and 
addn*ss disparities in the ?H*rviii*s pnivid€*d by sihs to women and 
nu!\uritii*s in part beeauw of the limited amount of data that Labor 
maintains on pmgram part icipants. The data maintained on mta partici- 
pant's and their aclivitii*s var>' widely by state. In collecting data for our 
n»view, we found that only Hi states wuld provide us with data 
showing the services provided by jti»a to specific demographic groups 
without cnuiting duplicate count.s. Many states had data on participants* 
riH-eiving assistance tlirough the basic jtpa title IIA program; however, 
si»rvitt»s provided through other parts of jti»a title IIA — such as the 
8-iH»rit»nt si*t -aside for education ctwrdination—could not be reflated to 
sjKTific individuals without creating duplicate counts. As a result, most 
of these* static have difficulty aggri^gating the si^rvices provided to par- 
licipanis by all parts of the jtpa title IIA program. 



Data colIectiHi by Uibor's Kmployment and Training Administraticm 
through the .rri*A Annual Status Report and the Job Training Quarterly 
Survey" also do not provide a basis for idt^ntifying service* disparities. 
The data in the Annual Status Report cannot be used to monitor dispari- 
ties lH*cause each activity is not broken down by participant demo- 
graphic gn>u|>s. The Quarterly Sur\^ey vmx not be usihI bt^-ause the data 
are available only ;»,s a national sample, whicli masks any disparities at 
the liKal level. 



I)i*spile indications of disparities in the sih\s it has monitored, I^lnir's 
Directorate of Civil Rights has be<*n slow to identify the cause* of thosv 
disparities or determine whether civil rights laws have IxH^n violated. 
Since lf»87, the Dirt^ci orate has made monitoring visit** to 26 state mva 
agencies and an sda in each state, Of the 2() suas visited, 16 could prcv 
vide sufficient data to jH^rmit a disparity analysis and all 16 liad dispari- 
ties in at least some st^rvices. Yet, to date, the Directorate hiis not 
compU*led its analysis of these l asi^. The I)iml orate has sent formal 
letters of its disparity findings to two states; however, both castas are 
still fH^iding. And while six statt*s have nnrived interim notification, the 
remaining eight have nniMved no notification and mme of thes<» cav^s 
luis hei^n resolved. 



* riM»N<' |4'|m»t1n art' Uiv k<*> viuni*^ oj tii|t»nnalinii on paniMfuujf'^, si'n m^s. mui «Mi!r<>ifi<*s rnatntHHHHl 
l»y Ihi* iN'paflnu'n! nj UtiKH Uoswwr. hn Liln^r ufljt nils told us th^s^* ri»f»<»rts swrv ihjI lii'sijun^d In 
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With regard to the firnnal reports issued by the Directorate, an average 
of 2 years elapsed from the date of the visit to the date of issue. As for 
the other states for which the Directorate has not yet issued formal 
reix>rts of its findings, the time elapsed since they were visited by the 
Directorate staff ranges from 1 to over 3 years. (See app. IV for added 
detail on state and I^bor monitoring.) 



RpTommpndations labor's role in the Job Training Partnership Act program has been to 

n-ccui I u I ici lUd tiui IS pn)vide broad policy guidantt? and program oversight to the statra. It is 

unclear whether Labi>r has the authority to make some of the changes 
we think are necessary to improve the program. To provide clear 
authority and to ensure that I-.abor exercises that authority, we recom- 
mend that the Congn?sMis amend iti'a to require that 

• participants be independently assessed and receive career wunseling 
before they are referred to providers for specific services; 

• I^btir enanir^e sijas to use incentives for contractt)rs to provide 
training that involves higher aists and risks, such as training for wt>men 
in nontraditional jobs; 

• adequate data be a»llected by I>abor to enable it to identify st»rvice dis- 
parities; and 

• I«abor pnimplly investigate disparities that might represent violations of 
civil rights, make violation or nonviolation findings promptly, and take 
immediate steps to enforce appropriate civil rights laws when violations 
are found. 

In addition, we recommend that the I^partment of Labor ensure that 
states, sDAs and .itpa contractors understand that it is a vit>lation of fed- 
eral law fur federal funds to Ix' usikI in a discriminatory manner. 
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As nHiiu^sttKi, we did not obtain writteii c-omnients on a draft of this 
n'port, Wt' did disi-uss the factual information in the report with Etepart- 
ment of Lab*)r officials and have incorporated their comments where 
appropriate. Unless you publicly announce its contents earlier, we plan 
no further distribution of this report until 30 days after its iswue date. 
At that time we will send copies to the Secretary of Labor and other 
interesttni parties, and make it available to others on request. 

This work was performed under the general direction of ^Yanklin Fra- 
zier, Director, Fklucation and Employment Issues, who may be reached 
at (202) 275-1793. Other mjyor amtributors are listed in appendix V. 

Sincerely yours, 




l^wrentT H. Thompson 
Assistant (Comptroller General 
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Backfiroimd '^^^^ Training Partnership Act wa« enacted in 1982 to pnivide fi^i- 

^ eral funds for job training. Title 11 A of itpa, the largest single program 

under the act, currently pmvides about $1*8 billion annually to provide 
job training for ettmomically disadvantaged individuals. These funds 
an* distributed to states and local service delivery areas di»signated by 
state governors using a formula based on the numbi^r of unemployed 
and iHronomically disadvantaged people living in these areas. While .ITIW 
suggests that an sm generally serve populatioas of at least 200,(KH), sdas 
vary in size. Some sdas serve less densely populated rural an^as, while 
other si^As serve urban areas with much larger populations, siias can 
include one or more imits of local government, or an entire state may be 
sc^rved by a single sm. Nationwide, thew wrv about (130 siiAs, and virtu- 
ally every part of the United States is contaim^d in an siw. Although the 
total niimter of individuals eligible for servicTes through title 11 A is mti- 
matiMi to be from 10 million to 39 million, only about a million people — 
or 3 to 10 percent of the eligible p«)piilation — receive Servians each 
year J 

.ITFA is a highly dm>ntralized program. The Di»partment of I^lHjr is 
resr>onsible for the overall administraticm of the pn>gram and providing 
broad policy guidance* and program oversight. And while state gover- 
nors and JTPA agencies have authority to t*stablish general jx)licy for 
their sdas, much of the decision-making power for tlie operation of the 
JTPA program n*sides at the Uxal siiA level sda officials generally have 
broad discR»ticm to dc»cide such issues as t he tyi>es of s(»rvices to be 
offered, the cKfupations for which training is provided, and the method 
by which services ar<» deliven^d. 

Many soas deliver services though ctmtracts with a variety of Im'al sim - 
vice providers, such as public schools, public welfare agencies, commu- 
nity colleges, private trade schools, and community-btised organizations. 
Frt^quenlly, lhc»si* arrangements involve iwrformance-basc^ contracts, 
under which service providers' rweipt of payments depends upon par- 
ticipants reaching ci*rtain benchmarks, such as completion of training 
and placement in unsubsidized employment. Such Cf>ntracts generally 
enable siaas to pass on to their contractors the burden of mcH*ting jxt- 
formance standards, which can influence an spa's funding level. 
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siJAs typically provide training in several different modes, including 
classroom and on-the-job training and job search assistance. Classroom 
training is provided on a full class-size and individualized basis, teaching 
either basic skills or specific occupational skills. Generally, sdas that 
arrange classroom training for individual participants on a case-by-case 
basis t<?nd to offer training for a broader range of occupations than 
those that arrange training on only a full class-size basis. 

On-the-job training is provided by employers who teach participants 
specific occupational skills in the work setting and pay them a training 
wage, a portion of which is reimbursed by the sda. Employers who pro- 
vide on-the-job training may enter into contracts directly with the sm, 
or they may work through brokers that have contracts with sitas to 
recruit employers, to provide this type of training, as well as 
participants. 

Job search assistance provides participants with help in identifying job 
openings, completing applications, preparing for interviews, and similar 
skills. Job search assistance is frequently provided in conjunction with 
one of the other training modes, helping those who have been taught 
occupational skills to find a job in a training-related field. However, 
some participants receive only job search assistance and do not receive 
training for any specific occupation. 



As recipients of faleral financial assistance, sihas are required by law to 
operate the program in a nondiscriminatory mamier. Specifically, sec- 
tion 167 of JTi'A prohibits discrimination against participants on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or polit- 
ical affiliation or belief. The act also specifies that recipients of JTPA 
funds are subject to the provisions of various other antidiscrimination 
laws, including the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. In addition, jtpa specifically encourages efforts to over- 
come occupational stereotyping on the basis of gender.- 

Minorities and women arc adequately represented in the overall .iti»a 
pn)gram. For example, Labor data on program year 1989, the most 
recent year for which data are available, showed that 55 percent of the 
torminees* were women and 32 percent were black, which follows 



-'.S«TlS*rSf 1551 i(i%2) 
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clostUy or excewls tho porcpntage of women (58 percent) and blacks (24 
percent ) eligible for the .rri'A program/ 

However, while access to the program may be equal, opportunities for 
participants after enrollment may not be. Several studies have sug- 
gested that minorities and women enrolled in .m»A tend to receive dif- 
ferent, and often less desirable, types of services than those provided to 
white males. For example, a 1988 study issued by the Chicago Urban 
lA^ague*- found "... growing evidence of differential patterns of service 
and job placement for white, black and Hispanic jtpa participants." The 
report asserts that blacks and Hispanics are less likely than whites to lie 
plactHi in the types of skill training activities that lead to better-paying 
jobs. Another 1988 study sponsored by the Women's Action Alliance 
found that most women in .iti*a were either enrolled in less effective pre- 
employment programs rather than skill training or were placed in 
training for stereotypical, low-paying, occupations in the clerical, sales, 
and service fields. 

Our prior work' has also found evidence of differences in the .iti'a 
training provided to minorities and women. For example, in January 
1990 we reported that, among youth, black male high school graduates 
were about two-thirds more likely than white male high school gradu- 
ates to receive only job search assistance and no skill training. When 
they did receive skill training, black youth were only about half as likely 
as whites to receive training for mtxlerate or higher skill occupations. 
Similarly, in 1989 we reported that in our sample of adult .vtva partici- 
pants, men were almost twice as likely as women to receive training for 
liigher skill m'cupations. 

Such differences, or disparities, in services do not necessarily mean that 
antidiscrimination laws have been violated. Numerous factors, some of 
them beyond the control of jtpa administrators, may explain the exis- 
tence t)f disparities. Nonetheless, disparities are a cause for conc-em, as 
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they indicate at least the possibility of discrimination. When disparities 
are identified, further investigation is necessary to determine whether 
such factors as differences in participant characteristics explain the dis- 
parities, or whether discrimination may indeed be taking place. 



Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



Our efforts to identify the extent and po^ible causes of disparities in 
.fTi'A services were focuJKjd at the sda level, because siiAs generally have 
broad discretion to make decisions about the delivery of services. We 
designed our review to answer three questions: 

1 . To what extent do disparities exist at the i>m level in the types of JTPA 
services provided to minorities and women compared with white males? 

2. What factors associated with local operation of the .jtpa program may 
be ct)n!ributing to disparities in ser\ices? 

3. How do the state .n i'A agencies and the Department of I.abor mt)nitor 
SI us to identify and addr«»s disparities in !«?rviccs? 



We used two approaches to identify sius that had disparities in the 
training provided to minorities and women. First, we used three statis- 
tical methods to analyze aggregated data on program terminees for pro- 
gram year 1989 from 227 siias in 16 states. Second, we analyzed more 
detailed individual participant records from seven sdas in five large 
metn)politan areas. We obtained these data directly from states or sms, 
because Department of I..abor reports do not pmvide data at the sua 
level that matches participant characteristics with services received. 

Aggregated Data (Xu- review of aggregated data was limited to 10 states because they 

were the only states from which we could obtain data with the level of 
detail and acairacy required to conduct our analysis. To measure dis- 
parities, we required siiA-level data that matched participant demo- 
graphic characteristics with services nx'eived. We also needed data that 
capturi'd all the services provided by the .itpa title II A program to each 
participant during a specified period of time. Finally, we required data 
that enabled us to calculate without any duplication the actual number 
of individuals in each demographic grout who received services. 

We found that in many instances, limitations in how states maintain 
their data and the type of data they collect from their sdas limited their 
ability to provide us with useful and accurate information. Most state 
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.1 ri'A agem ii»s maintain si>me sjiA-level data mati hing participant charac- 
teristics with the servict^ providtni. However, there were some excep- 
tiims, such as New York, which cfiuld not mat<:h demt)graphic 
characteristics and services at the siw level. Moreover, we found tliat 
even in states that maintaim^d the required sija data, the manner of 
storing and retrieving the infonnation prevented many suites from pro- 
viding a>mplete and accurate data on participant servict*s. 

The difficultit?s with data storage and retrieval are, in part, the rreult of 
JTJ'A title IIA funding being divided into four separate funding streams: 
( 1 ) the basic program — "78-percent'* funds, (2) funds set aside to pny 
vide in(vntivc»s for serving spw:ial populations — "t)-perei»nt" funds, (3) 
funds >«?t aside ftir education cixfrdinatiun — "8-percent" funds, and (4) 
funds set aside for older workers — "S-percent" funds. Data on services 
provided by the st>-calk*d **78-i>eramt" funds were acx*essible in most 
states. However, "(i-percent" funds do not go to all siwvs, and states 
varied as to whether data on services provided by this funding stream 
were combined with "78-ix*rcent" data. Typically, data on services pro- 
vidiHi by "S-ix'rcent" funds were maintained separately by the state 
.i ri'A agency. Finally, states also varied in how they maintained data on 
.services provided by the "3-p<Tcent ' funds for older workers. 

Taking into account all thi'se factors, we limited our analysis to 
It) .slates having the capability of pmviding siiA-level data on the thrw 
largc>st funding streams — the basic "TS-peR-ent" funds and the 
"H-jK»rceni" and "8-ptTcent" set-asides— without double-counting. 

As shown in figure 1. 1 , the states from which we obtained our data are 
geographically dispersed across the natitm. The 227 siiAs in these stat(\s 
constitute about one-third of the total number of si»as in the nation, and 
they also wmtain about one-third of all the jti'a program year 1989 
termini'es nationwide. The terminees fn>m these 227 sdas have demth 
graphic characteri.stics .similar to those from the nvA program as a 
wht)le, as illustrated in tabk* I.l. Thus, our sample appeal^ to be similar 
to the program as a whole, vvvn though we do not liave a statistically 
random sample that could bi* used to generalize our findings to the 
entire .itj'A program. 
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Figure 1*1: Stetes Anaiyxed for OAO Study of JTTPA Services 




Table 1.1: Demographic Characteristics 
of Termtnees From 227 SDAs Compared 
Wnh Those of All Program Terminees 

{Program Year 1989) 



DIstritmtlon of program termlwes 



227 SDAs 
Overall program 



Wbmen 

54 



Black Hispanic 

32% 17% 
32 15 



Asian/ 
Pacific 



American 
Indian 



1% 
2 



1% 
2 
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We limited our analysis of each activity to swus from the 227 having at 
least 10 people from each of the demographic groups being compared 
and at least 5 percent of the baseline group receiving the activity being 
analyzed. This was done to assure that our conclusions regarding service 
disparities were based on only sii\s with sufficient numbers of partici- 
pants receiving a specific activity to fairly assess their treatment. For 
example, to have been included in our comparison of whites and His- 
panics in classnx>m training, an siw must have had at least 10 whites 
and 10 Hispanics in its overall participant population, and at least 5 per- 
cent of the whites must have rectnved classroom training. 

Overall, 199 sms met our criteria for at least one activity and one ethnic 
group, but the number of .sms included in each comparison varied 
according to the ethnic group and activity involved (see table 1.2). 



TaM« i.2: Number of SOAf Included in 
Analyses, by Mode of Training and 
Ethnic Qroup 



Mode of birring 


Black 


Hi^nlc 


Asian/ 
Pacific 


Amertcim 
iMNan 


Classroom iratning 


185 


87 


18 


13 


On !he job training 


168 


79 


13 


12 


Job search assistance only 


119 


61 




11 


Overall 


187 


89 


18 





In assessing the extent of racial disparities in these suas, we further lim- 
ited our analysis to adult title IIA participants with a high school educa- 
tion who terminated from .m'A during program year 1989. This enabled 
us to minimize the effect of age and educational differences on the type 
of training participants received. 

To identify instances ( f disparities in the mode of services provided to 
participants, we followed the general approach of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (mx-), using three statistical methods," 
including the 80-percent rule— a test of practical significance — and two 
more precise tests of statistical significance. The 80-percent rule has 
been used by mx' and other federal agencies since 1978 as a screening 
method to identify employers whose practices appear to be having an 



'*'nw>«- tinis sw'k Ui dflf rmini" whi'th*»r h subgroup rtreived !«« sjtvUv (or cipjKiitunlty ) than thf 
nKwt favun-d Kri'Up In thi' casf <»f the HO-percvnt rule, UiLs nwaru* thai li*- sen'kf rtwivi'd by the 
wiljgnHip <«r mmonty gnnip) was tess than m percent of thi- service provided to the faviNtti gnwip 
For thf olhiT mrth*)dH, staHstiral t«rts arc as««d Ui drt**nnlno whelh,T differences m servjcvs betwnm 
thr grmps are sjigrjincam tit-wrally, a m si»iirudncp h?vri is a«k«d F(»r more detail tin ibe use of 
these trats, sw "What Happened In Hazelwoiid- SlatistUs, Employment f)i«TUnlnaflon, and theJWI"^. 
Kuli'." by l^ul Meier. Jerome Sat-kst, and Sandy L Zab(>]|, in .Statistit-s and The l^aw . editt-d by Morris 
II IX- Gnurt, ft al ( New York Wiley and Sims, 1 m\) 
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Individual Participant Data 



adverse impact on minorities or women. To determine wlwther insiiint es 
of adverse impact identified by the 80-percent rule are serio is enough to 
warrant further investigation and possible litigation, Vj^k urA*s the Chi- 
square and Fisher's Exact tests to measure statistical significance. Our 
findings of disparities are based only on cases where a comparison vio- 
lated both the 80-percent rule and the statistical significance tests used 
by 

To assess the extent of disparities within classroom training, we ana- 
lyzed individual participant records from seven siias in five large metnv 
politan areas: Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and San 
Diego. Data from the Philadelphia sda was the only data also a part t)f 
the data collected for our aggregate analysis. The individual panicipant 
records from these sihas contained detailed information allowing us to 
determine whether there were any differences in the assignment of par- 
ticipants to ocaipationa? training based on race or gender. While these 
seven snAs are not representative of the entire .itpa program, they pn»- 
vide an indication of the differences in services that minorities and 
women can receive fn>m some of the sdas in the .itpa pn^ram. 

To deU'rmine whether there were racial or gender disparities in the sih^- 
cific occupations for which .itpa participants were trained, we identified 
groups of occupations for which participants were trained, determined 
the median placement wage for each occupation, and then analyzed the 
demographic characteristics of the participants being trained for thest> 
wcupations. In this manner, we determined whether women or minori- 
ties weR» more likely than white men'* U> be trained for lower-paying 
wcupations. 



Strategies for Identifying 
Factors That Contribute to 
Disparities 



Focus Groups 



To obtain information about the factors that may c{»ntribute to dispari- 
ties in jtpa st^rvices, we conducted six focus group discussions with .itpa 
personnel in three metropolitan areas— Detroit, Ix)s Angeles, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. We also visited 1 1 sdas in five metropolitan areiis— Chicago, 
Detroit, Ijos Angeles, Philadelphia, and San Diego— to interv iew admin- 
islratoi-s. counselors, and ^rvice providers. 

The fmus group discussions were led by an independent consultant 
exjH'rienced in conducting such gnnips. In each of the thrtv locations. 
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two fwus gmupa wert' t-imductiti. Each fcKus group invtilvcd represent- 
atives from approximately ten suas. One group consisted cif .iti»a admin- 
istrators, the other of only eounselors. These administrators and 
counselors included not only employees of siias but also some individ- 
uals employed by service providers under contract to suas. Participants 
in each focus gnmp were guaranteed anonymity. We bc»lieve they w'^re 
generally open in sharing with our consultant their opinions and exi)er- 
ienct»s relating to various factors that influence decisions abcnit the 
assi^iment of participants to training. 

During our visits to siws in five metropolitan areas, we observed first- 
hand various aspects of ItK al program operation that might contribute 
to disparities. In addition to interviewing key officials at each sm 
administrative offitx', we interviewed administrators and staff at siw- 
operated intake and assessment centers. We also visite<i the training 
sites of several types of serviw providers, including schix>l districts, 
community colleges, private trade schools, and ctimmunity-based 
organizations. 

During these visits, we discussed several factors that led to participants' 
placement in various types of training. For example, we talked about 
how participant self-seletlion interacts with test results and ct)unselor 
input to affect training decisions. We also discussed the thoroughness of 
the assessment procedures employed by each service provider, and the 
likelihood that i-ounselors would inform participants of training options 
available to them at other sites. Other topics of discussion included the 
impact of service pnjviders' contract terms on the acct»ptance, coun- 
seling, and n^ferral of jtpa applicants, and the effec ts of support service 
availability on training assignments. 



To assess state and federal monitoring of si^^s with respivt to equal 
opportunity, we k>oked at ( 1 ) the availability of sm data at the state 
and federal levels that could bi» used for monitoring purpost»s and 
(2) the monitoring aclivitit^s of state .itpa agencies and l-ibor's Direc- 
torate of Civil Kight'i. 

While determining the availability of dat-a for our own review of dispar- 
ities, we contacted all 50 .states. We analyzed the information gathered 
during this prcK-c'ss to determine whether the data maintained by states 
was adequate to permit them to monitor their huas for disparities. 



Strategies for Assessment 
of State and Federal 
Monitoring Activities 
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We also examined two reports issued periodically by the Department of 
l^bor that provide information on participation levels and outcomes of 
the JTi'A program. We a-viewed these two reports, the .mvv Annual 
Status Report (jasr), and the Job Training Qu^uterly Survey (jtqk), to 
determine whether they provided the detailed information on partici- 
pants and services at the sua level needeii to identify disparities. 

To assess the monitoring activities of staU* jtiw agencies, we contacted 
officials in the four states in which we conducted site visits. We dis- 
cussed each state's monitoring of jita to determine whether that effort 
included a process for identifying disparities in services. When the state 
official stat«3 that such a process did exist, we asked for documentation 
to verify not only its existence but also that it had bi^en implementi?d. 

At the federal level, Labor's Directorate of Civil Rights is responsible for 
monitoring recipients of Department funds, such as .iti'a projects, for 
compHance with civil rights laws. We reviewed its approach for over- 
seeing compliance with civil rights laws and regulations within the jti'a 
program. We alse reviewed its records of specific monitoring activities 
with respect to jti'a over the past 5 years. Thesi? records included 
reports and letters of finding for the .m'A site visits conducted by the 
Directorate within that period. We analyzed these documents to deter- 
mine (1) how many jtha state offices and shas had been reviewed, 
(2) how many of the s»as reviewed by tlie Directorate had disparities, 
and (3) the elapsed time between the Directorate's site visits and the 
reporting of its findings to the states. 



Our work was performed between March 1991) and August 1991 in 
acct>rdance with generaUj accepted go\'emn\ent auditing standards. 
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Disparities in Training for Minorities 
and Women 



Our review identified differences in the services provided by some siwLs 
to racial and ethnic minorities and women. Depending on the mode of 
training analyzed, we found racial disparities in 13 to 20 percent of the 
sms analyzed. In most of these cases, the disparities affected black par- 
ticipants more than other ethnic groups. In addition, our analysis of 
classroom trj»ining showed that in some srws black participants were 
more likely to be trained in occupations associated with lo'-ver placement 
wages, while whites were more likely to be trained in occupations asscv 
dated with higher placement wages. Women were more likely to receive 
classroom training than men. However, they were less likely than white 
men to be trained for jobs with higher placement wages. 



Racial Disparities in 
Mode of Training 



TsWa 11.1: Racial DitparWea Among 
Parttclpantt, by Mode of Training 



We found that white participants were more likely than minorities to 
receive classrot)m training in 20 percent of the sii^s we analyzed. And 
they were more likely than minorities to receive on-the-job training in 
13 penx'nt of the suas analyzed. In 18 percent of the sms we analyzed, 
minorities were more likely to receive only job search assistance and no 
occupational training (see table IL 1 ). 



IMode of training 

ria«5SfOom training 
On the job training 
Job search assistance only 



Number of SDAS 
analyied 

197 

181 

136 



Nim^er Of SOAa 
with diaparttiaa 

39 

24 

24 



Pareentof SDAa 
withtfitpaittet 

20% 

13 

18 



Although each mode of training has its benefits, Department of Labor 
statistic-8' for program year 1989 suggest that participants given only 
job search assistance are receiving a less beneficial form of assistance. 
The I^bor data show that participants receiving classroom training had 
a higher average placement wage upon completing training than did par- 
ticipants in on-the-job training, while those who received only job search 
assistance had the lowest placement wages. As table II.2 illustrates, this 
is true for both men and women and for whites and minorities. 
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Table 11.2: Average Hmirty l^cement 
Wages tor Three Mi>de» of Training 



Modeof ferainfns 


Men 


Womon 


WMtra 


Minoritios 


Classroom training 


$609 


$5-49" 


$5 76 ' 


$561 


On the-job training 


563 


4 94 


5 38 


522 


Job search assistance only 


546 


4 78 


5.16 


504 



Our analysis of racial disparities included four ethnic groups — black, 
Hispanic, Asian Pacific, and American Indian. However, most of the dis- 
parities we identified affected black participants rather than partici- 
pants from the other ethnic groups. As shown in table 11,3, part of the 
reason for the larger number of fms with disparities affecting blacks is 
that more sdas had large enough numbers of black participants to make 
the disparity analysis meaningful. However, we also found that the per- 
centage of suAs with disparities affecting blacks and American Indians 
was greater than for other minorities. 



Table 11.3: Racial Disparities Among 
Participants, by Ethri:i: Group 



Numl»rofSDAS NumberofSOAs PwcentofSDAe 

Ettmlcgroiq) anatyzed MrWidlsparitoa with dlsprnWes 

Black 187 " 33% 

Hispanic 89 6 7 

Asian Pacific 18 2 .^^ 

American Indian 13 4 31 



Because some sims had disparities in more than one training mode or for 
more than one ethnic group, the numbers and percentages of shas shown 
in tables II. 1 and II.3 cannot be added together without double counting. 
Overall, when the double counts are eliminated, a total of 67 siias had a 
disparity in at least one training mode for at least one ethnic group. This 
represents 34 percent of the 199 sii\s that could be analyzed for 
disparities. 



Racial Disparities in 
Occupational Training 



In thn?e of the six^ sijas for which we analyzed individual participants' 
records for differencKi in occupational training, black participants were 
more likely to receive classroom training in occupations associated with 
lower placement wages while white participants were more likely to be 
trained in occupations associated with higher placement wages. For 
example, in these three sixas, 45 percent of the black men in classroom 
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n spuitiM In Tralnlnji for Mlnnritlm 
and Women 



training — compared with 26 percent of the white men — were trained in 
occupations with a median placement wage of $5.75 an hour or less. In 
these same sdas, 55 percent of the white men — compared with 33 per- 
cent of the black men — were trained in occupations with a median 
placement of $7.00 an hour or more (see table 11.4). 



Trtrts il.4: Distribution of White Mon ami Biack IVton Mi C^swoom Traintng for (Pupations Wth Higtier. Mddhim, and Lower 
WacewiOTt Wagea 



Hiotter ($7.00 or more) Medium (SS.SS-SJS) Lower ($5.75 orless) 

S^s WMejnan BfaMkmen While men ^cltmen White men Blacitmen 
Vmhi^BiarcNsparitiea 

A~ ~ ~ 65% 44% 8% 13% 27% ^% 

B "7. 31 8 40 36 29 56 

C Z _ . . ' 28 32 30 9 42 

Waighted average 55 33 19 22 26 45 
Wi^trt radai dispailtlea 

D" " 7. .. I " I _ \ ° 0 9^ 87 9 13 

E ' 30 34 57 44 13 22 

F 6 19 56 43 44 38 



When we looked at the cxrcupations for which participants received 
training, we found, for example, that in si^a B 28 percent of the black 
men — compared with only 7 percent of the white men — received 
training in security serviws, which had a median placement wage of 
$5.00 an hour. However, as table II.5 illustrates, at the .same sm 31 pt^r- 
cent of the whit^ men— compared with 8 percent of the black men- 
received training in engineering and drafting, which had a higher placx»- 
ment wage. Similar examples of disparities in the training received by 
white and black men were found in soAs A and C. 
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TMite IK6: CHttritniticm of Whita Mm and 



B^ik Men Trained in Imm Paying and IM^lian 
Higher Paying Occupattona (SBA B) 





White men 


Black men 


placement wage 


Lowof pai^ 








Food and beverage 


5% 


1% 


$5 75 


Financial services 


0 


5 


500 


Housekeeping 


3 


10 


5 48 


Nursing aides 


2 


8 


4 50 


Secunty 


7 


28 


sob 


Construction 


12 




500 


TotBi percentage in lower paying 
occupations 


29% 


56% 




Hi^im paying 








Engineenng 


19 


8 


7 10 


Drafting 


12 


0 


800 


Total percentage In higher payhig 
occupations 


31% 


8% 





Gender Disparities in 
Occupational Training 



Women more often reteived classroom training than men. However, in 
some sinAs women were likely than white men to be trained for wtu- 
pations with higher placement wages. For example, we found gender 
disparities in four of the seven sim analyzed for differences in class- 
room training. For the other three siiAs, either there was no disparity or 
women were more likely to trained for hi,4her wage occupations. For 
sriAs with disparities, 9 percent of the women — compared with 29 per- 
cent of the white men — received training in occupations that had a 
median placement wage of $7.00 an hour or more (see table 11.6), 
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T)iiWallJ:DMflbiitloncfWomm and Lower 



Htflher ($7.(H) Of more) 



Medhimt$g,99-$5,7S) 



Lower ($S J5 Of less) 



SDA8 



Whlto msn 



Women White men 



Women White men 



Women 



With gemief d l8parttfe» 
B 



C 
E 
G 



Vtei ghted average 
wittiout gender diiparittes 

A "_ " 

F " 



31% 


7% 


40% 


53% 


29% 


40% 




'l2 


32 


60 


9 


'"28 


'30 


9 


57 




13 


15 


24 


'"■■'5 


59 ' 


74 


17 


21 


29 


" 9 


53 


68 


18 


23 


65 


"77 


8 




27 


7 


b 




91 


91 


9 


"9 


'o 




56 " ' 


81 


44 


"l6 



Our analysis also showed that in some SMs, black women in particular 
were less likely to receive training in occupations with higher placement 
wages. As shown in table II.7, we found four sms with substantial dif- 
ferences in the percent^e of white men as well as white women trained 
for occupations with higher pigment wages compared with black 
women. 



Tabia 11.7: DisMtaitton of Mm and Women in ClaMRHNn Training for Occupations Witfi H^her Placement Wages 



SDAs Men Women White men ^cknran ^A^iite women Black women 
WW) gender dIsparW ea 

C " " " " 31 12' 59 '28 19 10 

E"' " " 33 9 ' ' 30 " 34 ' "16 10 

G " 25 5 " 24' " 6 0 
witfimit gender disparities 

A "~ ^ ' 59 77 65 44 58 81 

D ' " ~ ' _ ' 0 0 0 0 0 '^0 

f~ ~ 5 3 0 19 0 10 
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I»sp«ifti«s In Training for MinnriUra 
Bitd Woaten 



When we looked at the occupations in which participants received 
training, we found, for example, that in one sav 27 percent of the black 
women were trained in health care occupations such as nursing assist- 
ants or mental health aides compared with 10 percent of the white 
womei. and 5 percent of the white men (see table II.8). 



Table 11.8: DistritHitfon of White Men. i^^^^^HHHBaHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHBHHB 

White Wamen, ami Black Wbmen in Meitoii 

Lower Paying and Higher Payin9 While White Black placentem 

Occupations {SDA C) Occupation men women women wi^ 

Lower paying 

NursHTQ assmianis 5% 6% 15% $5.70 

NtentaThealth services 0 4 12 5.59 

Food and beverage 5 6 6 550 

Totel percontage in lower 

paying OMiqsattons 10% 16% 33% 



Higher paying 

Electronics 55 1 3 7 00 

Nursing 0 5 2 11 04 

Medical/dental services 5 13 5 7 77 

Totel iMrcentage in higher 

pa^ng occupations 80% 19% 10% 
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Factors Contributing to Disparities 



Several factors appear to contribute to disparities in the Servians pnh 
vided to minorities and women by some siiAs. From the result of our six 
focus group discussions and comments by local .itpa officials during our 
site visits, we identified the following contributing factors: 

• Self-selection by participants; 

• Financial incentives inherent in performance-basiHi cxintracts; 

• The lack of an independent and c*omprehensive participant assc^ssment 
process; 

• Limited support servic^es, which restrict participant options; and 

• Discriminatory actions of some employers and the acquii^tvnce of some 

staff. 



Self-Selection Plays 
Role in Disparities 



JTFA officials told us that allowing participants to make choices about 
the occupation they wish to pursue or the training they wish to receive 
is often crucial to success in the program because it fosters participant 
commitment. Committed participants work harder to reach their goals 
and are more likely to exhibit good attendance and other bt^haviors 
needed to successfully complete training or perform on the job. 

While self-selection can have a pt>sitive influence on participant commit- 
ment, officials told us that participants frequently chose training in 
stereotypical occupations. For example, many women chose training in 
clerical cx'cupations while men chose training in industrial occupations. 
.ITPA officials told us participants often chose thes€* stereotypical cK^cupa- 
tions because of peer prej^ure and their desire* to work in jobs when* 
they believe they will be comfortable. 

Some JTPA staff counsel participants about various career options, while 
others believe it is best not to attempt to challenge a participant's 
choice. One group of jtiw counselors told us their role was to ** . . . take 
our cue from the client , . . *' lx?cause ** , . . trying to wnvince them of 
something they don't want, won't work/' Some .mw counselors told us 
this is particu^-^rly tnie in nontraditional occupations where they dis- 
cuss the nontraditional only if it is first raised by the client or if the 
client "shows aptitude" or has what the counselor perceives to bc» the 
**strong personality" needed to succeed in such a job. Even then, some 
i-ounselors tend to emphasize the harsh n^alities of such iHTupatitms. 
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FartoTN C'ontributing to DlspaiitleN 



The financial incentives inherent in performance-based ctmtracts can 
encourage service providers to steer the applicants they recruit into low- 
risk, often stereotypical training, and thereby contribute to the dispari- 
ties in services. While some of the seas we visited administer .rn»A ser- 
vices through their own intake and assessment centers, others contract 
with local service providers such as community-based organizations, 
public schools, private trade schools, and job brokers for services. The 
majority of these service providers operate under performance-based 
contracts where payment is provided once performance benchmarks are 
met, such as participants successfully completing training or the number 
of participants placed in a training-related job. 

According to .itpa officials, this emphasis on performance encourages 
some service providers to steer program participants into the training 
they believe the participants are mcst likely to complete and into occu- 
pations in which they are most likely to obtain employment, regardless 
of the wage level of the job. In the case of minorities and women, scrvitT 
providers tend to steer them toward low-skilled, low- wage jobs because 
that is the easiest way to achieve performance benchmarks and n*ceive 
payments under their performance-based contracts. 

In addition, jwa officials told us that financial incentives inherent in 
perfonnance-based contracts often limit the types of training service 
providers are willing to offer. We found that many service providers 
offer traditional, stereotypical training because it is inexpeasive to set 
up, jobs are plentiful, and most participants, even those with minimal 
skills, can easily complete the training. These service providen* often 
avoid training in nontraditional occupations, which can have higher set- 
up costs and, many believe, have a greater risk that participants will not 
complete the training or find employment. For example, in one urban 
sm we visited, although 70 percent of the adult participants were high 
.sch(K)l graduates, over two-thirds of the training slots required less than 
a 9th-grdde reading level. In two other metropolitan areas we visited, 
.jTrA officials told us that many of the available training options tended 
to be in traditionally female occupations such as clerical or nursing. 



Many of the service providers we visited also perform their own out- 
reach and assessment. This gives them further opportunity to selev- 
lively steer participants into the training programs they offer rather 
than referring them to other training opi»rtunities. jtiw officials told us 
that, typically, the service provider's outreach is targeted at specific 
gmups interested in specific traiiilng. Officials also told us that many of 
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these st?rvice providers want to keep the participants they bring in 
thnmgh their own outreach efforts, believing that thrae participants 
have the best chance of completing the program and generating the per- 
formance payment for the service provider. Even when p«rticii»nts are 
sent to the stiA for eligibility certification, some service providers pres- 
sure the SDA to return those participants to them. In two of the miyi>r 
metropolitan areas we visitwl, srw officials told us that 80-90 percent of 
the program participants returned to the service providers that had 
recruited them. 

Also, because some sdas do not require their service providers to tell 
I)articipants about other training opportunities, in these siiAs paitici- 
pants arc made awarc of only the training offered by that service prn- 
vider. In one large city, for example, staff at an sn/v-operated intake 
ctmter told us aboat service providers or "job brokers" who provided 
only on-the-job training. These brokers, who performed their own intake 
and assessment, seldom referred applicants to the intake center where 
they could learn about the sii\'s classroom training opportunities. Most 
of the participants recruited through these brokers wert^ enrolled in the 
brokers' on-the-job training programs. 



In some cases, the limited availability of support services such as child 
care or transportation can restrict a participant's training or employ- 
ment options and also contribute to the disparities in services. According 
to local .JTPA officials, in sms that provide few support services, some 
segments of the population who are in greatest need may be limited in 
the training they can attend. For example, several of the servic-e prov- 
iders we visited told us they are reluctant to enroll women who lacked 
adequate provisions for child care into training for higher skilled occu- 
patioas where more lengthy training would be required. These service 
providers were concerned that the participants would not successfully 
complete training and therefore jeopardize their performancx^-based 
contracts. 

Lack of transportation can also limit access to training for some m*A 
participants. Participants without transportation are limited to locally 
available training and job opportunities. Several .itpa administrators and 
service providers told us this can be a particularly significant problem 
for minorities living in economically depressed areas. For example, in 
one of the metropolitan areas we visited, jtfa officials told us of good 
on-the-job training opportunities at the main airport hx-atcd in the sub- 
urbs. However, because the inner-city srl^ docs not provide sufficient 
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transpcirtation funds, their clients, who an* predominantly minoritit*s, 
cannot n^adily tiike advantage of these training opport.unitit^. 



Discriminatory practices, either subtle or overt, by some employers and 
the acquiescence by some .m*A staff in these practices can also con- 
tribute to the disparities in ^rvices. We were told by several JxeA offi- 
cials that sHime employers discriminate by either asking for certain types 
of participants or by consistently failing to hire the minorities and 
women referred to them. officials toid us some of these employers 
were very blunt about their racial and gender prefcirnces, citing exam- 
ples where employers requested ** . . . white people . . /' or **. . . anyone 
but , . an Oriental'' or not wanting to hire nontraditional applicants 
stating, *'I cannot have tht^^ women . , laying brick in front of my 
men/' They also citiKl other examples where employers did not ask them 
to scrwn participantii impmperly, but routinely gave a 5-minute inter- 
view to qualified minorities while they gave comprehensive interviews 
to white males who wen* subsequently hired, or where minority clients 
wen? placid in teniix>rary jobs while white males wen* placed in perma- 
nent jobs. 

Some officials told us they n»sponded to these discriminatory practia*s 
by refusing to work with such employ enii. Sometimi*s, they firet gave 
employers k warning that such practices would not be tx)lerated. 

While some jtpa officials said they did not continue to work with 
employers who discriminated, they knew of other service* providers who 
did. For example, we were told by tme jtpa official that although they 
had gone on record as having "sanctioned" an empk>yer because of dis 
criminatory practici»s, other service providers continiu*d to work with 
that employer, 

()t!ier -ITPA officials told us they faced a dilemma when di*ciding whether 
to end a relationship with an employer who discriminates. Some .iti*a 
staff did not want to stwer the relationship and eliminate jobs for other 
program participants. They reasoned that while discrimination could bt^ 
avoided by rejwting employers that disc'nminate, this could also elimi- 
nate jobs for other program participants. One group questioned whether 
they had the right to deny other participants a good job opportunity. 
They said, **Who are we to deny one of our clients a gCHMj job simply 
biH ause an employer would bi* discriminating . . 



Employer 
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Others in the group expri'ssed little com-em in pnwiding what the 
employer wants. One .iti'A official deseribed not wanting to eliminate 
"employers just because they are a little racist." Another official said it 
was part of establishing a good rapport with the employer. He stated, 
"That's how to get the employers to come back and hire from you . . . 
give them what they want." 

It should bi» noted that both the discriminatory practices by employers 
and the acqu' nee by some .jti'A staff are violations of civil rights 
law. The He fnt of Labor may need to provide states and sms with 
ttvhnical ussisiance to assure that .rri'A staff and service providers fully 
understand federal civil rights laws. 
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Inadequate State and Labor Monitoring 



Mcmituring activities by sla!i»s iind Xhv Uvmrtmvnt of I^lxir an^ inade- 
quate to identify and address tiie disparitit^ in the MTA program. Our 
n*view showed that 

• state and I^bor .itpa ageneies generally do not maintain data on partici- 
pant demographic characteristics and activities in a format that can be 
readily used for identifying disparities at the sm level, and 

• the monitoring ef fortes of I-abor\s Directorate^ of Civil Kights an^ inade- 
quate to identify disparities in .itpa servici^ or report on them in a 
timciy manner so that comvtive action, if m^eded, can be taken. 



State and Labor Data 
Not Readily Usable for 
Disparity Analysis 



The information maintainiKl by state .mw agencies on jtpa participant 
demographic i^haracteristics and activities is, in most cases, inadequate 
to identify disparities at the sda level. In cmr attempts to collect fn)m the 
50 states data on jtfa participant characteristics and activities, we 
found that the statics' .itpa databases varied greatly. Eventually, we 
determined that only lf> states could pmvide us with data in a format 
nix»di*d to readily analyze* disparities. As discussed in greater detail in 
appendix 1, most states maintain j^>me sm-level data that matches par- 
ticipant t hanicteristics with sc»rvices. However, 34 states could not 
readily pmvide the necessary data bei^ause of limitations in their sys- 
tems for maintaining and/or retrieving data. Either they cxmld not link 
participant characteristics wit h some of the services they received at 
the sri\ level, or they could not retrieve this data without double- 
counting some individuals who were served by the different .itpa 
funding streams — for example, the basic 'TS piTcent" funds and the 
various other st^t-itsidi^s. 



Thesi* data limitations apjx^ar to n*flect a greater fcxiis by state jtpa 
t>fficials on who gets into the .I'rrA program than on what services par- 
ticipants receive once in the pn>gram. Qmsc^quently, while the informa- 
tion collated by the states permits analysis of the demographic 
characteristics of t host* enrolled in .ireA, it often diH*s not track all of the 
sc^rvices rweived by ^vich participant. Such tracking is vital ti) identi- 
fying disparities. 

The actual monitoring activities of the four states we visited also 
n*fltHltHi this emphasis on entry to the pn^gram. In three of these states, 
.!TFA officials told us their monitoring efforts focus on determining 
whether membi^rs of protected groups, such as women, blacks, and His- 
panics are enrolled in the program in numlx*rs proportionate to their 
representation in the total eligible populaticm. In cme of the four states, a 
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.iTi'A official told us that they U'l-ently began reviewing xha data to iden- 
tify the types of services pn>vided iv members of these j^roups. How- 
ever, the diH'umentation currently available fn>m this state dties not yet 
ctmtain an analysis of overall disparitie» for women or minorities. 

At the federal level, we found that the information collected by l-.abor's 
Employment and Training Administration for its two key .!TPA reports is 
not designed to readily identify service disparities. For example, the 
data in the JTt'A Annual Status Report cannot be u-sed to monitt»r dispari- 
ties because it is not broken down by participant's race and gender in 
each pnigram activity. The annual report providi»s information on males 
and females but does not cn>ss-reference this information by training 
activity, e.g., on-the-job or classnwm training. Likewise, informaticm on 
various ethnic groups such as blacks and Ilispanics is pmvided, but this 
informaticm also is not cnjss-ref .»renml to siTvicf»s received by 
participants. 

The other key report, the .lob Training Q uarter ly Survey, d(H»s link par- 
ticipant characteristics and services, but it cannot be used to identify 
disparities at the local level. The quarterly survey data, extracted by 
Onsus Bureau field staff from .iti'a administrative rettjrds for samples 
of program participants from selected sdas, an* available only as a 
naticmal sample. This aggregation of the data can mask disparities at the 
SDA level. 



Monitoring by Labor's 
Directorate of Civil 
Rights Is Inadequate 



Three problems hamper the ability of l^lxir's Directorate of Civil Rights 
to ensure that jtpa grant rec ipients comply with civil rights laws. First, 
the overall approach used by the Direc torate to monitor compliance 
with civil rights laws generally emphasizes administrative procedures as 
opposed to service disparities. Second, in the small number of cusea 
where the Directorate has attempted to identify disparities at the sua 
level, it has fm^uently been hampered by data limitatitms similar to 
those we enct»untered, as discussed in the previous section. Third, even 
in cases where the Directorate did obtain data and identify disparities, it 
has been slow to reFK>rt these findings t{» state agencies so that correc- 
tive actitm could be takt^n, if necessary. 



Limitatiom: of Overall 
Approach 



The Directorate's overall approa<-h to monitoring the itpa program 
revolves around the certification and monitoring of st ate plans for 
implementing sinn ific stejw to ensure compliance with civil rights laws 
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and regulations. Each state has submitted a plan to tin* Directorate out- 
lining the ••methods of administration'' (nkia), which the state bi^Ut^ves 
will give a reascmable guarantee of compliance with nondiscrimination 
laws. The Mo^s focus primarily on various administrative actions, Mich 
iis the appointment of an equal opportunity officer, the establishment of 
discrimination complaint procedures, and the formulation of a list of 
corrective actioas and sanctions for civil rightJi^ violations. While the 
MOAs also specify that states will monitor snAs to ensure compliance with 
nondiscrimination laws, our review of thnn? Mciw showed that they did 
not require any specific steps to identify 5«»rvice disparities, nor did they 
require maintenance of the data necessary to identify disparities. Direc- 
torate officials ct>nfirmed that this lack of attention to servict* dLspari- 
tii»s was characteristic of all the state moas. Nonetheless, the Directorate 
has certified the moas of all the states as adequate to pnrtect jtpa par- 
ticipants from discrimination. 

In addition. Directorate monitoring visits to ensun* that su\as have been 
implemented have done little to ensim* that states detect and address 
disparities in services prnvidcnl by their sms. Sini-e it began conducting 
Ihc^ monitoring visits in 1987, the Directorate has visited 26 states and 
one SUA within each state. Criteria for selecting the srws include the 
numbers of civil rights complaint^i received and participants receiving 
training. While the Directt>rate has conducted its own analysis to iden- 
tify disparities in the 26 sms included in the visits, this a>verage does 
not appc»ar adcH)uate, as it Represents less than 5 penx^nt of the 630 siiAs 
in the country. In addition, becausi* the moas do not require* the states to 
monitor shAs for disparities, the Dirxvtorate has not assessed the statics' 
ability to delwt and address disparities in all of their siv\s. 



In coi\junction with its monitoring visits, the DiriHlorate also requi^sted 
fnim the 26 sms data on the servici>s pmvided to demographic groups to 
determine whether there were any disparities in services. However, the 
Direilorate has enaiuntered the same types of data limitations that hin- 
dered our n*view of disparities. Of the 26 sms, It) could not provide 
sufficient data at the time of the Dirwtorate's rtHjuest to permit an anal- 
ysis for disparities. It found that the data providtni by states often did 
not pt^rmit it to analyze the sc^rvires received by various demographic 
groups. In one va^^ it auild not propi^rly identify the funding streams 
under which participant servicers were provided. 



Data Limitations 
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Directorate Slow to Report 
Disparities 



When the DirectoraU? has found evidence of disparities, it has been slow 
to identify the causes of these disparities or determine whether civil 
rights laws have been violated. For the 16 r.iv^ the Directorate could 
analyze for disparities in the services provided to demographic groups, 
it found that they all had disparities} in at least some services. Yet, as of 
August 1991, the Directorate had not completed its investigation of 
these c-ases. It has sent formal letters of fmdings to two states; however, 
neither case has been clewed. And while six have received interim notifi- 
cation, the remaining eight have received no nolificatitm and none of 
these cases have been resolved. 



The Directorate's slowness in repi>rting its findings Ls further illustrat«?d 
by delays between its monitoring visits and the issuance of formal 
reports of fmdings. An average of 24 months elapsed from the date of 
visit to the date the formal reports wcrt* issued. As for the other states 
for which formal reports of fmdings have not been issued, the time 
elapsed since they were visited by DirecUjrate staff ranges from 1 to 
over 3 years. Although the Directorate may have been delayed by 
efforts to obtain adequate data and possibly by a lack of sufficient 
resources, the delays in its efforts to determine whether civil rights laws 
have been violated appear excef«sive. 



4!' 
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